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Fic. 1 TURQUOISE MOSAIC FROM VALLEY OF MEXICO. 
GIVEN BY MONTECUZOMA TO CORTES TO SEND TO 
CHARLES V. 

In the British Museum 
Fic. 3. Proto-CHimu Pot FROM CHICAMA VALLEY, 
NEAR TRUXILLO, PERU 





Fic. 2. MASK OF GREEN MICA SCHIST FROM 
Copan, HONDURAS 
Property of Mr. Louis C. G. Clarke 


Fic. 4 Proto-NAzcA Pot FROM PERU 
Property of Mr. Louis C. G. Clarke 
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T is a somewhat remarkable fact that, al- 
though the museums of America and Europe 
have contained for many years large collec- 
tions of specimens belonging to the ancient 
civilizations of the New World, there have 
been few collections made by connoisseurs for 

63 the intrinsic beauty of the objects themselves. 

EOL NeY| It is only during the present generation that 
the revolt from the pretty and the obvious in art has gained ground, 
and there are not a few now who prefer a fine African mask or a Pre- 
columbian Peruvian pot to a costly Dresden group or Sévres Plate. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club in London, which has held many 
fine Exhibitions of various kinds, from the Art of Ancient Egypt 
and Greece to that of France in the eighteenth century, decided 
to hold an Exhibition in 1920 of “Indigenous American Art.” At 
first it was considered doubtful if there would be enough material 
available, as no object was to be included which had only an archaeo- 
logical interest without an aesthetic value. The Committee was 
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surprised to receive offers of loans from over forty private collectors, 
and, with the kind help of the Corporations of Liverpool and Warring- 
ton and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, who lent a number 
of specimens each from their own museums, the Exhibition was very 
representative of the Arts of the vanished and vanishing races of 
America, and a really wonderful display was made. The Exhibition 
Room is not large, and in it were gathered specimens of the art of 
Aztec and Pre-Aztec people of Mexico, a large number of Maya pieces 
from Guatemala and Honduras, gold work from the Chiriqui region 
and Colombia, and a splendid series from Peru, the display of Proto- 
Chimu and Proto-Nazca being really remarkable, while there were 
a few choice specimens of the more modern art of the North-West 
Coast of Canada. The smallness of the room gave spectators a 
chance not afforded by a large museum, of seeing the various cultures 
massed more or less together, and obtaining an idea of the art of the 
whole Continent. There can be no doubt that, although the arts of 
the various people appear at first sight so different, there must have 
been some sort of trade communication between the Northern and 
Southern Continents. Objects of gold have been found amongst a 
mass of late Maya workmanship in the Cenote of Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, which are identical with Chiriqui specimens from Costa 
Rica and Panama, while goldwork has been found in Ecuador, show- 
ing Chiriqui designs, in company with objects related to the culture 
of the second period of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. In North-West 
Argentina, too, copper plaques have been discovered strongly in- 
fluenced in style by the art of Tiahuanaco II. Some of the pottery 
and goldwork of the Province of Antioquia in Colombia bears a very 
striking resemblance to the Chiriqui. This, however, is not surprising, 
as there appears to have been fairly regular coasting trade between 
Panama and Colombia, for we hear from Las Casas of the Chief 
Tubanama, opposite the Pearl Islands and just north of Gulf of 
San Miguel, importing gold from the South, which probably meant 
Colombia. Further north, the Spaniards had first heard of South 
America when Balboa was quarrelling with one of his companions 
about some gold given them by a Chief of the Cueva; he was told if 
they set such a value to gold, they should travel South-West to 
Tubanama, and then further to a great Sea with ships propelled by 
sails and oars. Here they would find as much gold as they wanted. 
This must refer to Ecuador, as it was the only place where there were 
sails in use. When they went further south, they reached the country 
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of a Chief Tumako, who told them of a country still further south 
very rich in gold, and where the inhabitants used certain animals 
(llamas), to carry their goods. Again further south, details became 
more precise, and Andagoya says they received accounts “concerning 
all the coast and everything that has been discovered as far as Cuzco 
especially with regard to the inhabitants of each province, for in 
their trading this people extend their wanderings over many lands.” 
It will be seen, therefore, that it is wrong to imagine each culture 
absolutely isolated, but it must be remembered that the dates of the 
rise and fall of the various civilizations are very different. Except for 
the Maya, we have no method of dating the remains which have 
come down to us. The earliest date carved on a Maya monument is 
of the first century before our era. For the dating of the rest of the 
American cultures, besides the evidence of the spade, one is forced to 
rely on the tradition of the natives which the Conquistadores collected 
with considerable care, and their manuscripts and published works 
are now our only source of information. 

Reviewing the Arts of America as a whole, one must be struck 
by the fact that it is nearly always highly conventionalised; this is 
perhaps the reason why it has never been popular with the general 
public. The same applies in a lesser degree to Egyptian Art, which is 
only now coming into its own. The only peoples in America who 
excel in realism were the Maya of Central America, the inhabitants 
of North Peru round Trujillo and the Ecuadorians of Manabi. In the 
neighbourhood of Trujillo have been dug up immensc numbers of 
fine pots, many with heads so realistic that it is quite possible they 
are portraits, while others are painted with various birds, easily 
recognised, with as much knowledge of beauty of line as the Greeks 
themselves. The same wonderful purity of line is found, too, amongst 
the Maya and Tiahuanaco remains, and again in the far North-West, 
amongst the Tsimshan and Haida Indians, yet these same Arts are 
very highly conventionalised. It is probable that many of the very 
conventionalised patterns are derived from textiles. I feel convinced 
that some of the designs on Casas Grandes pottery from Mexico are 
copied from textiles, and much of the early Mazca Ware gives me the 
same impression. When the textiles of South America are better 
known, they will be considered some of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in the whole history of man, with their amazing technique, 
splendid designs, and glorious colouring. It is only in the dry belt of 
Peru that they have been found in any numbers in good state. It 
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makes us regret that the intense humidity of Central America has 
destroyed, long since, the wonderful embroideries which are repre- 
sented in carving on the Maya Stelae. However, if no textiles have 
come down to us from the early inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
America, we have many wonderful pieces of sculpture and archi- 
tectural remains. It is somewhat strange that, whereas in Europe our 
columns are taken from tree trunks, in America the vegetable king- 
dom never seems to appear in architecture, but the designs are all 
derived from human or animal forms. In Peru sculpture on a large 
scale is comparatively rare, and the most important is the Puerto del 
Sol at Tiahuanaco. All through America, inlaying of stone was 
practised with great success, and this must have had a common origin 
somewhere on the continent. In the Museum of the American Indian 
in New York are to be seen some extremely beautiful specimens of 
Mosaic work—Turquoise and Jet from Pueblo Bonito in New Mexico. 
In the British Museum are exhibited the series of Turquoise Mosaics 
purchased by the late Sir Woolaston Franks and Mr. Henry Christy 
in Italy, some of which had been sent by Cortez from Mexico as a 
present to the Emperor, Charles V., from Montecuzoma. The early 
Peruvians employed the same technique, but no large pieces have 
come down to us, although many fine small pieces in the form of 
ear-plugs and pendants are to be seen in Museums. 

In an exhibition such as was held in London, it is only natural 
that pottery should take the foremost place, and it is probably in the 
direction of collecting pottery that connoisseurs will chiefly interest 
themselves. There can be no doubt that the finest pottery, made 
without a wheel, was made in America. It is a remarkable fact that a 
people like the early Peruvians, so highly intelligent as to have 
mastered the intricacies of a very elaborate system of irrigation, 
should never have thought of a wheel for making pottery. The finest 
pottery found in South America, has come from Peru and Tiahuanaco 
in Bolivia. To speak broadly, in Northern Peru, especially round 
Trujillo, the potter decorated by modelling and painting in mono- 
chrome, while in Southern Peru, especially round Nazca, the deco- 
ration was obtained by painting conventional animals, etc., in bril- 
liant colours. Although in the North many fine painted pots have 
been found, they are never in the rich colours of the South, and at 
Nazca modelled pots have been discovered, but never in the striking 
realistic style of the North. From Recuay have come a few very 
remarkable pots, with fine modelling and painting, recalling in treat- 
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ment some of the “lost-color” ware of the Chiriqui. The pottery from 
Huacho, though rarely of first-rate quality, has produced a number 
of pieces, some of which might well have been made at Trujillo, while 
others bear a remarkable resemblance to Nazca and Tiahuanaco. The 
last named place produced fine modelled and beautifully painted 
designs. At the height of its power its territory reached to the sea, 
and from Pachacamac near Lima have come many of the best pieces 
yet brought to light. The Inca pottery from Cuzco, although admir- 
ably made, has, usually, no great artistic value. However, during 
this period on the Islands of lake Titicaca was made some very 
remarkable pottery of which very little remains, but in the Museum 
of Natural History at New York are some fragments from the Island 
of Kasapata decorated in a striking manner with a row of slightly 
conventionalised llamas, while other pieces have realistic paintings of 
butterflies, a motive extremely rare or almost unique in South Ameri- 
can pottery. It is of interest to note that, during this period on the 
neighbouring coast, wooden beakers decorated with coloured mastic 
first seem to have been made; on several of these butterflies and other 
insects appear as ornamental motives. I am inclined to think that 
these decorations, so unusual in Inca Art, owe their origin to the last 
remaining influence of Tiahuanaco culture, which had died out else- 
where but had survived in this out-of-the-way spot. In confirmation 
of this, the wooden beakers are identical in shape with those in 
pottery from Tiahuanaco. 

Central American pottery is the most remarkable, perhaps, of the 
whole Continent, and certainly the most varied. The Maya excelled 
in pottery-making, as they did in architecture and sculpture. It is 
only of recent years that any quantity has been excavated, and, 
wherever the Maya inhabited, splendid examples have been found. 
From British Honduras, Dr. Gann brought a series of splendidly 
painted vases, decorated with animals, birds and insects, some treated 
conventionally, and others naturalistically, while a number of finely 
modelled animals was also discovered. From Guatemala and Hon- 
duras has come a large series of the same wares, and in Salvador has 
been found a smaller quantity, but including a number of very fine 
cylindrical pots, generally decorated with glyphs. Salvador seems to 
have been the southernmost limit of the Maya. Further south the 
splendid and highly conventionalized decoration of the Nicoyan 
pottery, which seems to have been influenced by the Mexicans, is 
found, and in Southern Costa Rica and Panama were made several 
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varieties of pottery, employing amongst other methods of decoration 
that of “Lost Colour,” which consists in reserving patterns in the 
groundcolour by painting with designs in wax or resin, which was 
subsequently removed by boiling, leaving the design unpainted, 
while the rest was coloured. The unpainted pottery of the Chiriqui, 
known as “Armadillo ware,” is, technically, the finest yet found in 
America—a pinkish-buff, almost invariably decorated with Armadil- 
los, or parts of these animals. 

Turning to the Northern Continent, a great deal of good pottery 
has been found in Arizona and New Mexico, but none excavated in 
any quantity equals the Mimbres ware, discovered for the first time a 
few years back, with striking decoration of birds, etc. In Mexico, the 
finest ware was that of Cholula—generally of a greyish-red clay, 
covered with a dark crimson slip, decorated conventionally in reds, 
white, yellow and black; so highly esteemed was this by the Aztecs 
that Montecuzoma’s meals were served on it, and from Cholula cups 
he drank his octli and chocolate. Other wares were the Tarascan from 
Michoacan, best known by the seated figures of women; the Zapotecs 
from Oaxaca, whose modelling of the figure was superior to the 
former, but lacked their simplicity in over-adorning with elaborate 
head-dresses, breast ornaments and other jewels. The Aztecs them- 
selves made little pottery of great artistic value, but a good deal of 
mould-made pottery is to be seen in museums. In reviewing in so 
little space the artistic achievements of so many races during so many 
hundred years, I have naturally omitted much, but this paper is only 
a plea to all lovers of the beautiful to regard some at least of the won- 
derful relics of the early inhabitants of the American Continent not as 
mere ethnographical specimens, but as objects of great aesthetic value. 
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AN ENGLISH PORTRAIT-PAINTER 
IN HOLBEIN’S ATELIER 


| HE number of authentic portraits painted during Holbein’s 

sojourn in England has lately increased in a remarkable degree, 
through the discovery of hitherto unknown works by his hand; but 
still greater is the number of replicas and copies made during the 
master’s lifetime and shortly afterwards. To-day we must acknowl- 
edge the fact, that Holbein’s portraits of eminent contemporaries 
not only exist in duplicate, as is the case with the portrait of Arch- 
bishop Warham of Canterbury (Lambeth Palace and Louvre), and 
of Southwell (Florence and Louvre), both rightly ascribed to Holbein, 
but some portraits were painted three times and even oftener, for 
instance Erasmus of Rotterdam, Sir Bryan Tuke and Thomas Crom- 
well. 

A letter of Basilius Amerbach to Joachim KGnig, syndic in Niirn- 
berg,? speaks of five half-length portraits in different sizes, all in Basle 
at that time (1587). Two of them give the profile; three, amongst 
which is the small circular portrait in the Museum in Basle, give 
the scholar in a three-quarter view. But there are still other portraits 
of Erasmus, the large one in the Louvre, the one in Longford-Castle 
and the picture of 1530 in Parma, all in all eight portraits. Besides 
those in profile (Basle and Paris) the three-quarter face view seems 
to be the earliest position for representing the philosopher, and 
Holbein has taken it up again later, modifying it somewhat, when he 
painted the portrait now in Parma. (There is a copy in Petersburg) 
and the circular one in Basle. (Copies in Karlsruhe, Dresden, Lausanne 
and Basle.) The latest known portrait is the small one discovered 
in 1912, showing him as an old withered man. The psychology is 
profound and the character-analysis is carried even farther than in 
the circular portrait in Basle. This painting was taken to Spain in 
the XVIth century by the Marquis of Moncade, who brought it from 
Flanders. It is now in a private collection in Paris.? It is an excellent 
piece of work. | 

The small interesting portrait in the Metropolitan Museum is 
very near to the last mentioned one.* It was purchased by Mr. Pier- 


pont Morgan out of the collection of the family Howard of Greystoke 
1 In the library of the University in Basle. 
2 A copy was shown at the “Ziircher Ausstellung,” Cat. Nr. 88, 1921, out of a private collection 


in Switzerland. 
3 Sidney Colvin: On a portrait of Erasmus by Holbein. The Burlington Magazine, Nov. 1909. 
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(Scotland) in the year 1909. I saw the little master-piece at that 
time in London and I published it in my book on Holbein, consider- 
ing it to be the best specimen of this type and undoubtedly a genuine 
work of the master. The history of this painting can be followed up 
from the time of Henry VIII. The first owner was John Norris, a 
gentleman usher at the court of Henry VIII and later Controller 
of Windsor Castle. Afterwards the picture belonged to the Arundel 
Collection, where it was engraved by Lucas Vosterman. 

In 1909 the portrait from Spain was not yet recognised, but if 
we compare the two, the one in New York is inferior in many quali- 
ties. The drawing is not so facile and somewhat drier than the 
portrait discovered in 1912; and although the modelling is excellent, 
the expression of the eyes full of life, the colour deep and luminous, 
even in the black of gown and cap, yet the difference lies more in 
its artistic qualities than in its technic. Holbein gives more move- 
ment to the contour and to the characteristic lines of the face, and 
at the same time he brings them out in a more delicate and subtle 
way, than the author of the New York picture. The technical work 
is so closely akin to Holbein’s, that this leads to the conclusion that 
the unknown painter may have been a pupil of Holbein, but much 
more probably he was his ‘fellow-worker. 

The small white label painted on the background to the left of 
Erasmus’ head, with the inscription, “Erasmus of Roterdam” is an 
attribute, never used by Holbein.‘ The label is fixed on to the wall 
by two small red seals, painted in a realistic way. The label in its 
minute execution indicates that it was used as a signature and will 
help in the identification of the artist. 

From the same hand must be the small circular portrait repre- 
senting Thomas Cromwell*® (Fig. 1), afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
a half-length, the head turned three quarters to the left in the same 
pose as on the well-known large portrait, formerly in the Earl of 
Caledon’s collection in Tyttenhanger.* The picture is painted on 
oak, the reverse shows acollector’s mark burnt into the wood in the 
form of a twisted knot (Fig. 2). The colouring is as delicate in this 
portrait as on a miniature; the colour is low in tone, drawing and 
modelling are excellent, the cold high-lights give a slight harshness 


4 The label on the portrait of Christine of Denmark is an addition of a later hand. (National 


Gallery, London.) 
5 In a private collection in France. 
6 Ganz, Holbein’s Gemalde, Nr. 106, now in the Frick Collection, New York. Published in 


Art in America, Vol. III, pages 141, 173-174, by Prof. Frank J. Mather, Jr. 
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FIG. I FIG. 2 
THOMAS CROMWELL (ABOUT 1532-34) 


By AN UNKNOWN PAINTER OF HOLBEIN’S WORKSHOP 


Ina Private Collection in France 














to the work and differentiate it from Holbein’s. The greenish-grey 
tints, in which the modelling is done, do not produce such a har- 
monious effect as they do, for example, on the small round portrait of 
Lucas Horebouts in the collection Paravicini-Engel,’? painted by 
Holbein about the same time, though the eyes are very near to the 
great master’s way of rendering them; the red of the lips has a slight 
violet hue, and herein lie the chief differences between the two artists. 
To the right of the head a small label with two fine red seals is painted 
on to the background, and an inscription in two lines tells us the 
name: “Thomas Cromwell.” Holbein has painted two portraits of 
this statesman; the earlier one, done between 1533 and 1534, was in 
the possessicn of the Earl of Caledon, the later one cannot have been 
finished before 1538, for on a replica, Cromwell not only has whiskers 
(a sign of a later period), but he wears the order of the Garter, given 
to him in 1538.8 

The small circular portrait must be a repetition of the first Crom- 
well picture; it was probably painted about the same time, for had 
it been ordered later on it might have been done in the manner of 
the picture of 1538. 

There is no doubt, that here we have to do with one of Holbein’s 
fellow-workers, who may have been in his atelier since the first year 
of his second stay in England. This artist shows a great amount of 
technical skill; he certainly must have been quite familiar with Hol- 
bein’s manner of painting and with the secrets of his workshop. He 
had learned to work in the master’s way, without giving up his own 
individuality. 

As soon as we can classify the large number of so-called Holbein 
pictures after their special artistic qualities, we shall be sure to find 
out different artists, who by their skill and qualifications have a 
right to be valued as personalities. The earliest independent fellow- 
worker of Holbein is no doubt the author of the two pictures, spoken 
of just now. With him we may begin the long line of artists, who 
were more or less pupils of Holbein and imitators of his methods in 
opposition to the then dominating influence of French and Dutch 
painters. They developed and gave the initial direction to a typical 
English School of painting. Gerlach Flick, Guillius Stretes, Hans 


7 Ganz, Holbein’s Gemalde, Nr. 115. 
8 Lionel Cust: A newly discovered miniature of Thomas Cromwell, Burlington Magazine, 


Vol 2eX" “Oct: 11. 
The portrait of Cromwell, sold with the collection Cardon (Nr. 28), is a replica of the second 


version. 
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Ewarth and the unknown author of the beautiful portrait of a gentle- 
man in the Wallace Collection ® are further links in the line of Hol- 
bein’s successors, most of them unknown up to now. 

The same things that have been said about Holbein’s painting 
may also be said of the drawings ascribed to him. A good many of 
the sketches in the Windsor Castle collection are not by Holbein’s 
hand. Here too we are able to classify the artists: there are mere 
copyists, who with extraordinary manual skill imitated each line of 
pen or pencil; others worked in Holbein’s style, a clear proof that 
Holbein really formed a school of artists in England. His mar- 
vellous skill in the art of drawing and painting was taken up as a 
model by all those who by their artistic sympathy and temperament 
were able to understand and follow his methods. 

In my large publication, “The Drawings of Hans Holbein the 
Younger,” 1° I gave a few characteristic examples of the difference 
in the manner of drawing between the mere copyists and the inde- 
pendent pupil or follower, considering this selection sufficient because 
the artistic quality of these drawings is not of great interest. The 
whole group of these drawings, not done by Holbein himself, is com- 
prised in the two volumes, published by Hanfstaengl with the iritro- 


duction by Richard R. Holmes. 


9 Cat. London, 1920, 535, p. 88, 89. 
10 “The Drawings of Hans Holbein the Younger” published by Paul Ganz in 8 folio volumes, 


Edition d’Art et de Sciences, Fred Boissonnas, Genéve. 
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EARLY NEW YORK SILVER TANKARDS 


“CAPTAIN Giles Shelly, who came lately from 
Madagascar with 50 or 60 Pirates has so flushed 
them at New Yorke with Arabian Gold and East 
India goods, that they set the government at 
defiance.” Though this reads like a bit from some 
fanciful tale, it is in reality the sober complaint of 
the Earl of Bellomont addressed to the Lords of 
Trade in England when as Governor of New York in 1698 he sought 
to suppress smuggling and piracy. In the late seventeenth century 
many ships were fitted out as privateers by wealthy New York 
merchants with the ostensible purpose of preying upon French and 
Spanish commerce. However, it was found very profitable for them 
to carry cargoes of “strong liquors and gun powder and ball” which 
could be exchanged on the high seas for East India goods, the loot 
of the pirates who infested the coasts of Madagascar and plundered 
the rich treasure ships sailing from the Orient. In New York these 
East India goods fetched such high prices that Bellomont met with 
bitter opposition from the merchants who battened upon this traffic 
when he instituted rigorous measures for its suppression. 

According to Bellomont, “this city hath been a nest of Pirates, and 
I already find that several of their ships have their owners and were 
fitted from this Port, and have Commissions to act as privateers, 
from the late Governor here. There is a great trade between this port 
and Madagascar, from whence great quantities of East India goods are 
brought, which are certainly purchased from Pirates. I find that this 
practice is set up in order that the spoils taken by the Pirates (set 
out from this Citty) may be brought in hither in merchant ships, 
whose owners are likewise owners and interested in the Pirate 
ships. .. ’Tis the most beneficiall trade that to Madagascar with 
the pirates that was ever heard of, and I believe there’s more got 
that way than by turning pirates and robbing. I am told this Shelly 
sold rum which cost but 2 shillings per gallon at New Yorke for 
50 shillings and £3 per gallon at Madagascar, and a pipe of Madera 
Wine which cost him £19 he sold there for £300. . . . When any 
seizure is made here the merchants are ready to rise in rebellion, and 
so little have they been used to that in Colonel Fletcher’s govern- 
ment [Bellomont’s predecessor] that they look on it as a violence done 
them when we seize unlawful goods in their warehouses and shops.” 
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One is tempted to go on with Bellomont’s report for it smacks of 
adventure and “Arabian Gold” and the lure of East India traffickings. 
The chief justification for the present emphasis on the exploits of the 
pirates is Captain Giles Shelly, for Shelly’s enterprize has been 
commemorated not alone in Bellomont’s spirited report but also in 
the handiwork of a New York silversmith, in a tankard made by 
Garrett Onclebagh (now in the possession of Judge A. T. Clearwater of 
Kingston and lent by him to The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York). In 1698 Captain Shelly sailed for Madagascar in his 
ship, the Nassau (depicted in the engraving above). Upon his return 
to New York, rich with plunder from the East, he was arrested on 
the Governor’s order, accused of complicity with Captain Kidd and 
other reputed pirates. However his “Arabian Gold and East India 
goods” seem to have weighed heavily in his favor or else his accusers 
had insufficient evidence, for he was soon released and lived to enjoy 
the fruits of his voyagings. According to tradition, this tankard was 
given to Shelly upon his return from Madagascar by the merchants 
who had financed his voyage. Appropriately enough, his ship, the 
Nassau, is engraved on the lid and his coat-of-arms (fig. 11) on the 
body of the tankard. It would not be wide of the mark to guess that 
some of the silver of which it was wrought may have been plundered 
on the high seas by the very pirates against whom Bellomont lodged 
his complaint. 

Could we but discover their histories doubtless many other pieces 
of Colonial silver would prove as storied as this tankard. They may 
not have been directly associated with the pirates, yet it was the 
extensive trade, lawful and otherwise, carried on in the late seven- 
teenth century, which piled up great fortunes and made possible the 
generous patronage of the local silversmiths. Tankards especially 
suggest cheer and good fellowship and conjure up scenes of merry- 
making in the homes of the hospitable Dutch burghers or banquets 
at the taverns. That such entertainment was often lavish is 
proved by the record of at least one dinner held at the City Tavern 
at $80 a cover. How many stirring discussions must have gone 
forward, stimulated if not begun by the tankards of beer and ale 
—spirited debates about political issues of the day, news of the 
old home from travelers just arrived from Holland, accounts of 
voyages, of the slave trade, of rich cargoes lately come into port, 
rumors of pirates seeking shelter along the shores of New Jersey or 
Long Island or boldly venturing into the very streets of New York. 
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But apart from their general historical associations, New York 
tankards are full of interest because they are such splendid examples 
of early American craftsmanship. Asa group they are the handsomest 
and most pretentious creations of the New York silversmiths and 
exhibit all the distinguishing features of this early silver made under 
Dutch influence. Though the English took possession of New Nether- 
land in 1664, the bulk of the population was, until the close of the 
century, of Dutch descent and the English policy was so liberal that 
Dutch traditions and customs long prevailed. Naturally these 
seventeenth century silversmiths looked to Holland for inspiration 
and their handiwork reflects their Dutch models. It is fascinating to 
see how they simplified and adapted the more elaborate European 
designs, with what naiveté and spontaneous joy in their task they 
wrought, what honest and thorough craftsmanship they achieved. 
The simplicity and vigor which one associates with Colonial art are 
nowhere better represented than in early New York silver. It is 
massive, thick in section, well-proportioned, strong in line. If there 
is little of delicacy and refinement, at least there is neither weakness 
nor meaningless display. There is a very definite feeling for form 
and if at times, as in some of the designs engraved on the beakers and 
tankards, the drawing is crude, there is imagination and sincerity 
and a fundamental understanding of the demands of the material, 
silver. 

While almost all early New York silver shows certain characteristic 
features, the tankards in particular form a distinct type and may 
readily be recognized. In shape they follow contemporary European 
models and are made with almost straight sides, flat tops, and heavy 
handles. Though an occasional early example is fairly small, the great 
majority are as generous in their proportions as were the potations 
of the time and the good cheer of the tipplers. In New England the 
flat-topped style prevailed in the seventeenth century but later gave 
place to new modes with more slender and tapering bodies and domed 
lids with ornamental finials. The Dutch silversmiths of New York, 
on the other hand, were more conservative, less responsive to the 
changes in European fashions and so, far into the eighteenth century, 
they clung to the original flat-topped model. In any group of Colonial 
tankards the general form and characteristic massiveness of those 
made in New York will proclaim their origin as loudly as do the good 
Dutch names of their makers—Van der Spiegel, Boelen, Hendricks, 
Ten Eyck, Wynkoop, Onclebagh. 
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Even from those early New England tankards which have flat 
lids, their more southern neighbors may easily be distinguished by 
the presence of certain characteristic ornaments. While in New Eng- 
land there was constraint and lack of almost any enrichment, in New 
York the craftsmen seem to have reveled in adding engraved or 
embossed decoration. Of course the source of their inspiration was 
Dutch design and we can imagine with what zest they studied the 
silver imported from Holland and such books of engraved patterns 
as may occasionally have found their way to America. The lids of 
the tankards afforded an excellent field for engraving and embossing: 
the accompanying illustrations show what was accomplished by the 
more ambitious masters. Peter Van Dyck is probably the greatest 
name in the role of New York silversmiths and he seems to have 
produced work as fine in quality, more in quantity, and more elaborate 
in execution than perhaps any other silversmith in this city. One of 
his handsomest pieces is the tankard, now lent by Mr. R. T. H. Halsey 
to The Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which the cover, richly 
embossed and engraved, is shown in figure 7. In another tankard by 
Van Dyck (lent to the Metropolitan by Mr. Francis P. Garvan) (fig. 6) 
the embossing has been extended to the handle, taking the characteris- 
tic shape of a mask with pendent garlands. 

Benjamin Wynkoop seems to have run Van Dyck a rather close 
second in the quality of his work: his skill in combining typical 
Dutch motives in an engraved design for a tankard cover is shown in 
figure 9. Neither were the decorative possibilities of coins and medals 
overlooked, for occasionally they were inserted in the lids of tankards 
or affixed to the ends of the handles (figs. 1 and 4), following a Euro- 
pean fashion. When the silversmith did not undertake schemes of 
decoration as ambitious as these just described, he sometimes en- 
graved upon the lid a simple wreath enclosing a monogram (figs. 
5 and 6) or, leaving the lid untouched, he concentrated his efforts 
upon some other part of the piece. The thumb-piece, by which the 
lid was raised, was almost invariably of the so-called corkscrew shape 
and its presence in all but one of the examples here illustrated is a 
fair indication of its popularity with New York silversmiths. The 
exception is of rather later date than the others, made by Roosevelt 
probably about the middle of the eighteenth century,! which would 
account for the use of the English style of scrolled and fluted thumb- 
piece (fig. 4). 


1 The coins inserted in the lid and affixed to the handle are French and bear the date 1745. 
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Fic. 4 TANKARD BY NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT Fic. 5 TANKARD BY PETER QUINTARD Fic. 6 TANKARD BY PETER VAN Dyck 
(FREEMAN, 1738-9) (1699-1762) (1684-1750) 


Collection of Mr. Francis P. Garvan Property of The Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection of Mr. Francis P. Garvan 








Fic. 7 Lip or TANKARD BY PETER VAN Dyck Fic. 9 Lip oF TANKARD By BENJAMIN Wynkoop — FiG. 11 THE SHELLEY ARMS FROM THE TANKARD 
(1684-1750) Property of The Metropolitan Museum of Art BY GARRETT ONCLEBAGH (FREEMAN, 1698) 
Collection of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey 


Fic. 10 TANKARD BY BENJAMIN WyNKOoP icetiininalin Mechta ces lalate aaeld 


Fic. 8 TANKARD BY PETER VAN Dyck (WORKING 1698—1740) Fic. 12 TANKARD BY JACOBUS VAN DER SPIEGEL 
Collection of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey Collection of Mr. Foster Pruyn (WORKING 1685-1705) 














The most elaborate style of handle ornamentation is that illus- 
trated by the Van Dyck and P V B tankards (figs. 3 and 6) but 
frequently an applied strap, commonly called a rat-tail, was used, 
either in the simple form shown in figure 5 or in the beaded style of 
figure 8. Without a doubt such devices effectively strengthened the 
grip, a precaution not unwise in view of the weight of a full tankard 
and the sometimes unsteady hand that raised it. The end of the 
handle afforded the craftsman another opportunity to pursue his 
fancy. Occasionally he tipped it off with a coin or medal (fig. 4) but 
more frequently he added a cast ornament. The most popular was 
a cherub’s head, the modeling of which gave no mean proof of the 
skill of these early American sculptor-silversmiths. An interesting 
variant is the man’s head shown in figure 12. More intricate was the 
design, used in the tankard by Van Dyck (fig. 6) and in others by 
Wynkoop, Evaradus Bogardus, and an unknown maker whose 
initials are P V B (fig. 3), which combines in an ingenious manner 
a woman’s head, clasped hands, an animal mask, and caryatids, 
motives probably borrowed from Dutch or German engravings of 
the seventeenth century. 

The restrained New England silversmith was content to finish 
the base of his tankard with a simple moulded band to reinforce it 
against inevitable wear. Not so the craftsman of New Netherland. 
Cut-out borders of leaf-work at the base of Dutch beakers gave him 
his inspiration and soon such ornamental borders became very 
popular on New York tankards. Such cut-out bands lent themselves 
to a wide variety of treatment, they afforded a simple but highly 
effective method of decoration and gave a certain distinction and 
individuality to the work of their makers (figs. 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, I2). 

When a wealthy citizen could boast a coat-of-arms and a silver 
tankard, small wonder that he combined them. This custom of 
marking silver with the family arms gave the silversmith an excellent 
opportunity to try his hand at delicate engraving. The shields are 
usually surrounded by flowing scrolls with pendent garlands, swags, 
and cornucopias of fruit and flowers which suggest at once their 
Dutch derivation. The illustration (figs. 2 and 11) shows a style of 
mantling which, curiously enough, is employed with only the slightest 
variation in detail in the work of Van Dyck, Wynkoop, Van der 
Spiegel, Onclebagh, and the maker who signed himself P V B. This 
recurrence of the same design teases our fancy. Was it a conventional 
form borrowed directly from European sources, was it exploited by 
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some such acknowledged master as Peter Van Dyck and copied by 
his followers, or was it perhaps inspired by some engraved pattern 
which passed from hand to hand, thumbed by the different silver- 
smiths in turn, and used to embellish now the Wendell coat-of-arms, 
now the Shelly, now the de Peyster? Could we discover the expla- 
nation of its use by so many different makers, we should learn much 
concerning the early silversmith’s methods of work. There is, of 
course, the possibility that one man became so proficient in engraving 
the arms that the work of less expert craftsmen was turned over to 
him for this final embellishment. 

Such were the tankards of New Netherland and New York. 
Though beer was the drink to which they were especially devoted, 
the town, which in 1646 averaged one beer shop to every four houses, 
offered a wide variety of “strong liquors.” Spanish, French, and 
Rhenish wine, wormwood wine, brandy, rum, gin, cider, perry, and 
ale were imported or were brewed here in generous quantities and 
were served at the numerous taverns and at all private and public 
entertainments and celebrations. One of the merriest tales concerns 
a certain wedding-feast at which the Governor who previously had 
been unable to secure the necessary funds for building the church of 
the Fort took advantage of the occasion to solicit subscriptions from 
the bibulously good-natured wedding-guests. When the latter, in all 
soberness, later repented of their generosity, they were given no 
opportunity to withdraw their support. 
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USHEBTI OF THE SAITE PERIOD (663-332 B.C.) 


THE XI DyNASTY 


ller 


Collection of Ir. Wa 





EGYPTIAN OBJECTS IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MR. WALTER A. ROSELLE 


HE magic element in Egyptian religion as applied to the future 

life played a large part in originating Egyptian art. Even under 
the I. and IJ. Dynasties, in the fourth millennium B. C., tombs are 
found to contain not only actual objects of daily use—jars of food 
and drink, cosmetics, weapons, etc.—but such model objects as 
jars shaped on the outside but solid within, harpoons made of sheet 
copper, and daggers of slate. That magic power which rendered 
serviceable to the dead man models in the round was potent too 
with flat reproductions drawn, painted, or sculptured on the walls of 
his tomb-chapel, his tomb stela, or his coffin, and extended even to 
written lists of offerings. 

The same magic principle lies behind Egyptian portrait sculpture. 
The world of the dead could be conceived only in terms of current 
experience. So the soul was thought to need a body in the next world 
also; and if accident or hostility should, in spite of precautions, 
destroy the carefully preserved tenement of flesh, perchance the soul 
might recognize and utilize a replica in stone or wood. Such portrait- 
statues were carefully walled up in secret recesses of tombs of the 
Old Kingdom (III.-VI. Dynasties, about 3000-2500 B. C.). Not only 
the head of the family, but all whom he wished about him in the 
hereafter, could thus be provided for. The largest group yet known ! 
includes, for example, two statuettes of the master himself, two of the 
master and his wife together, and smaller figures of sons, daughters, 
and servants sifting and grinding grain, molding and baking loaves, 
preparing and bottling beer, and slaughtering cattle. Besides these 
food-producing activities, a potter at his wheel, a metal-worker with 
his blowpipe, and even the dwarf errand-boy with waterskin over 
his shoulder are represented. Old Kingdom figures are usually, like 
those just described, of limestone. But in the Middle Kingdom 
(XI.—-XII. Dynasties, centering around 2000 B. C.) wood is the 
commonest material. Coffins of that period, when found undisturbed 
in their burial-pits, are fairly submerged in model scenes and statu- 
ettes. Mehenkwetre’s cache at Thebes, discovered in 1920 by the 
Egyptian expedition of The Metropolitan Museum of Art,? will long 


1 Haskell Oriental Museum (University of Chicago) nos. 10618-10645. 
2See its Bulletin for December 1920, pt. 2. 
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remain famous for the fulness of the life hereafter thus assured to its 
provident possessor. 

The owner of a similar Theban tomb is represented in Mr. Roselle’s 
wooden statuette (Fig. 1).2 The Egyptian gentleman stands in the 
stiffest of conventional postures, erect, with both arms hanging 
straight at his sides and the left foot advanced. A narrow girdle about 
his waist supports a stiffly starched white linen kilt that reaches to 
his knees and is edged at the bottom with a reddish fringe. This is his 
only cloth ‘ng, unless we include in that term the broad collar about his 
neck. Egyptian sculpture and painting were regularly combined as 
here; but the color for men was ordinarily reddish, while women, less 
exposed to the brilliant sunshine out-of-doors, were represented as 
pale yellow. This male statuette, however, is painted a deep yellow. 
The only other use of that color for males with which the writer is 
familiar is on some wooden boatmen of the XI. Dynasty from Deir 
el-Bahri.t These suggest the same date for Mr Roselle’s figure. 
The face is mild and youthful, without that bitterness or disillusion- 
ment revealed so often in XII. Dynasty portraiture. The arms are 
made independently and doweled on as usual, though the paint and 
stucco surfacing well conceals the junctions. Most extraordinary is 
the application of leaf gold overlay on the black wig and on the broad 
collar. The closed hands are pierced, but any equipment they may 
once have held is absent. Nor is the base inscribed to tell its owner’s 
power and wealth. 

* Parallel with replacement-bodies in the dress of life, figures in 
mummy form, often resting in model coffins, now began to occur. 
These seem to have been meant as magic substitutes to relieve the 
actual mummy of work which he had been expected to perform in the 
realm of the dead. For the Egyptians, who had long been an agri- 
cultural people, often thought of the hereafter as a great field, 
cultivated by the dead, wherein the grain grew seven cubits (twelve 
feet) high, with ears two cubits long. While simple peasants might 
delight in such a paradise, the great lords and ladies of the Middle 
Kingdom felt no desire to participate. So the priests devised a 
charm, often inscribed on these so-called ushebti figures,’ which reads: 


§ Acquired during the season 1912-13 from an English Egyptologist who stated that it had 
been excavated at or near Thebes. Height 11% inches. 

4 Haskell Oriental Museum (University of Chicago) nos. 8443-8447. 

5 The following introduction to ushebtis is adapted from the writer’s forthcoming Handbook 
of the Egyptian collection of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

6 Incorporated into the Book of the Dead as Chapter 6 (=Chapter 151i). 
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Fic. 5 FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


Hleap OF IKHNATON SCULPTOR’S STUDY HEAD OF IKHNATON HEAD OF IKHNATON 


Berlin IN LIMESTONE Berlin 
Collection of Mr. Walter A. Roselle, New York 














O thou ushebti, if Osiris? X (name of deceased) is assigned to do any 
work that 1s done tn the other world—now evil is smitten for him there— 
as a man to his duties, to cultivate the fields, to irrigate the banks, to 
transport sand of the East and of the West, “Lo, here am I” shalt thou 
say. Though the earliest ushebtis had been in complete mummy 
form, it was soon realized that work required free hands and arms. 
So these began to be shown more or less disengaged from the wrap- 
pings. In the XVIII. Dynasty separate model tools were often pro- 
vided for ushebtis; but the normal type represents the equipment in 
relief or painted on the figure. 

Mr. Roselle’s ushebti (Fig. 2) ® is a particularly well wrought 
specimen of the style with pedestal and plinth characteristic of the 
Saite period or Restoration (XXVI.-XXX. Dynasty, 663-332 B. C.). 
By that time the quantity of such figures provided for a single ordi- 
nary individual might run as high as one for every day of the year, 
sometimes with overseers also, one for every ten, making a total of 
nearly four hundred to a burial. This expanded demand was reflected 
in factory methods of production, molding being frequently substi- 
tuted for hand modeling. The material now regularly used was a sort 
of fayence, a sand and soda frit thinly glazed. The color was most 
commonly green, but this easily fades to the brown seen on our figure. 
Its details are in such delicately detailed relief that careful hand work 
is evident. Ushebtis of this period are always, as here, miniature 
figures of the mummied Osiris, with whom it had long been customary 
to identify the dead. But, though they wear the long, plaited beard 
of the god, they are duly equipped with field impiements. The right 
hand holds a wooden hoe and also a cord by which a small sack for 
seed is suspended over the left shoulder. In the left hand is a late 
type of pick with metal blade. The lines of the body are especially 
pleasing in profile. 

The last piece to be noticed (Fig. 3) is a sculptor’s study of the 
head of King Ikhnaton, that strange iconoclast who initiated a solar 
monotheism in the fourteenth century before Christ.? It was found 
in 1892 at Teli el-Amarna, Ikhnaton’s capital, about 160 miles above 
Cairo. Professor Petrie,!° who was investigating the site that year, 
says: “At the beginning of January I had the pleasure of being joined 


7 Osiris was the god who ruled the dead. These were assimilated to him in such wise that it 
became customary to speak of any deceased person as Csiris So-and-so. 

8 This object was loaned to and exhibited by The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1915. See 
its Bulletin, vol. 10, p. 155. Provenience unknown. Height 634 inches. 

9Size 414 x 4 inches. 

10 Jn his Tell el Amarna, p. 1. 
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by Mr. Howard Carter, who undertook to excavate certain parts of 
the town on behalf of Lord Amherst of Hackney.” The latter trea- 
sured Mr. Carter’s finds until his death. When his private collection 
was dispersed in 1921, this head came into Mr. Roselle’s possession. 

Ikhnaton stands for the triumph of a new tendency in art as in 
religion.!! Straight lines and conventional postures are dissolved into 
flowing curves. Released from the traditions that would have hemmed 
them in at Thebes, the abandoned capital, Ikhnaton’s sculptors set 
up their studios at Tell el-Amarna and reveled in the play of line. 
Our relief en creux shows the bold, vigorous sweep of a master’s 
strokes. The crown of the head, dressed in a covered wig, is barely 
suggested. Attention is concentrated on the face. The head is thrust 
forward as usual. Only the eye, shown in front view, reflects the old 
Egyptian custom of combining different viewpoints so as to rep- 
resent things as they are known to be instead of in perspective as 
they seem. Though not identified by an inscription, Ikhnaton’s 
characteristics are unmistakable. The retreating forehead, thick lips, 
and pointed chin are here accompanied by an upward tilted nose and 
wide mouth. While the features are much more attractively rendered 
in a famous Berlin head in the round ” (Fig. 4), the known relief 
portraits as a whole are less flattering. The limit of apparent cari- 
cature is perhaps reached in such a face as Berlin 14512 (Fig. 5); yet it 
is scarcely likely that artists under the king’s immediate patronage 
would venture really to mock their lord. Such peculiar facial and 
bodily traits as they portray are surely the outward evidences of 
the diseased body that enshrined a great soul. 


— es. 


11 The religious aspect is best brought out in Breasted, Development of religion and thought in 
ancient Egypt, Lecture 1X. Schafer has recently treated the art in Zeitschrift fir dgyptische Sprachen, 


vol. 55, p. 1-43. 
12 No. 20496. 
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AGostino Di Duccro: MADONNA 
Collection of Mr: J. P. Morgan, New York 











A MADONNA RELIEF BY AGOSTINO DI DUCCIO 
IN THE J. PERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION 


O the already long list of works which in the last century have 

been restituted to Agostino d’Antonio Duccio—through an 
error of Vasari he has passed as a brother of Luca della Robbia— 
can be added the relief here reproduced, forming part of the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan Collection in New York. It represents the Virgin and 
Child seated in a niche and worked in low relief. The Virgin is shown 
to below the knees, facing three quarters to the right and holding on 
her lap the naked Infant Jesus, who is giving the benediction with 
His right hand while holding a bird in His left. His hair is parted in 
the middle and arranged in small waves over His temples and ears 
in about the same way as that of the Virgin, but while the Infant 
shows a round smiling face, opening His mouth as if about to speak, 
the expression of the Virgin is mild and thoughtful as if lost in some 
deep and sad vision. The garments which she wears seem of an almost 
airy quality and their folds are arranged in the light serpentine way 
characteristic of Duccio’s work. The way of arranging folds in a 
similar manner was already used by Donatello, but Duccio in taking 
it over developed it to perfection and gave to it a character of his 
own, stimulated in his inclination by the example of Leo Battista 
Alberti with whom he worked in Rimini and who also showed a 
predilection for serpentine folds. The architectural background 
against which the Virgin is seated is composed of a niche with pilasters 
decorated in the Renaissance style, and of a garland of leaves sus- 
pended in the upper part, behind the head of the Virgin. 

Every detail in this figure beginning with the type of the Virgin, 
the way in which the draperies and the relief itself are treated, the 
type of the Infant, His smile and facial expression, can be traced 
back in authentical and signed works by Duccio; for example, in the 
figures from the facade of San Bernardino in Siena. When we com- 
pare it with smaller works by Duccio found in museums and private 
collections we find most analogies with two reliefs representing the 
Virgin and Child surrounded by angels, one in the Museo dell’ Opera 
in Florence, the other called “La Madone d’Auvillers” in the Louvre. 
The Virgin here reproduced shows the same type as the Louvre 
Virgin. It is the same elongated face, the same nose with widened 


1 Both are reproduced in “Monuments et Mémoires Fondation Piot,” 1903, p. 98 and pl. X in 
an article by André Michel. 
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nostrils, the same finely shaped closed mouth, the same heavy, half 
closed eyelids. The type of the Infant also shows analogies with the 
Infant from the Louvre and these analogies are accentuated when 
we compare it with the Infant from the relief in the Opera dell’ 
Duomo and with some of the cherubs’ heads from the facade of San 
Bernardino in Perugia.2 The background against which the Virgin 
is represented cannot be found identically reproduced in any of 
Duccio’s reliefs. The Madonna relief in Berlin is equally represented 
seated in a niche, but the niche is differently decorated and there is 
no garland, * which, on the other hand, can be seen in the Auvillers 
Madone in the Louvre. There, however, the garland is not suspended 
behind the head of the Virgin as in our relief, but it is seen below, 
held by two angels on either side of the Virgin. The right hand of 
the Virgin also shows differences from the usual way in which he 
generally modelled them. The one in our relief is narrow and long, 
without any appreciable difference in width from the wrist to the 
end of the fingers, while in his other reliefs the hand considerably 
widens toward the center. However, no doubt seems possible that 
the relief has been executed by Duccio who was perhaps assisted in 
some of its minor parts by a pupil. The type of the Virgin and the 
way in which her head and garments are treated is eminently his. 
The way also in which two lines are represented in the front of the 
neck of the Virgin and one under her chin is most characteristic of 
Duccio’s workmanship and can among others be seen in the Louvre 
Madonna and in the one from the Duomo dell’ Opera in Florence. 

As for the date of the relief, it was probably executed about the 
same time as the Madonnas in the Louvre and in Florence just 
mentioned. Both were made between 1465 and 1470, later than the 
teliefs in the Church of San Bernardino in Perugia, which were finished 
in 1461. We have seen that the relief in the Morgan Collection bears 
most analogies with these works and its execution may therefore be 
placed about 1470. Its provenance is not known, which is regrettable, 
as it would probably throw more light on its history. 


Shue. Rhum 


2 See reproduction in “Histoire de l’Art d’André Michel,” vol. IV, p. 96, fig. 69 and Bode, 
“Denkmialer der Renaissance Skulptur Toscana’s,” pl. 417. 
3 Reproduced in Bode, “Denkmaler der Renaissance Skulptur Toscana’s,” pl. 4202. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN PoRTRAITS, EARLY 

The final group of early American portraits shown at the Union League Club 
in March included a very fine Jouett and the best J. R. Lambdin we have ever 
chanced to see, a likeness of “Chief Justice Marshall” painted from life in 
Washington in 1833. A curious and intriguing addition to the collection was 
the portrait group of the artist “Krimmel and His Family” painted by himself, 
about 1820 in Germantown. John Lewis Krimmel had come to this country 
from Germany about ten years previously and it is evident from this work that 
he found his inspiration in the religious primitives of his native land. The 
example by John Neagle, “Thomas W. Dyott,” was almost the equal of his 
famous “Gilbert Stuart.” There was also a quaint likeness of John Smibert, the 
Colonial portrait painter, by his contemporary, Peter Pelham, whose works are 
rarely seen. Another rare painter, John Johnston of Boston, was represented 
by a portrait of “John Peck,” a New England shipbuilder. Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke, the former chairman of the art committee of the Union League, who 
assembled these exhibitions of portraits shown this winter, deserves the thanks 
of all for this very notable service to American art. It has enabled many stu- 
dents and lovers of pictures to enlarge in no inconsiderable degree their knowl- 
edge of the best of our early artists—the portrait painters. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Les ACCROISSEMENTS DES MusEEs NATIONAUX FRANCAIS. Le Musée du Louvre 
depuis 1914—Dons, legs, et acquisitions—Préface de Louis Barthou de 
l’Académie Francgaise—Publié par Demotte, Paris 27 rue de Berri—3 volumes 
in folio. 


The monumental work published by Mr. Demotte embraces the acquisitions, 
donations and bequests of the Louvre Museum from 1914 to 1921. It is pub- 
lished in three large folio volumes and the objects are presented to the public 
in 150 beautiful and most artistically reproduced plates. Never in the history 
of the Louvre has a work like this been undertaken and never has the public 
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had the occasion to feel so grateful toward a generous and intelligent individual 
by whose initiative people all over the world can admire the treasures accumu- 
lated in the Louvre in the last eight years. Not fully satisfied with just the 
reproductions of the objects on beautifully prepared plates, Mr. Demotte has 
asked the best authorities on the various subjects to prepare a scholarly short 
article on each individual piece and in it is told its history, provenance and its 
artistic and archaeological importance. 

The first volume, published in 1919, shows, reproduced in 44 plates, sculp- 
tures and paintings of various countries and periods. There are some Egyptian 
Sculptures with notices by Georges Bénédite; some Greek, Roman and Asia 
Minor described by Etienne Michon; French and Italian of the Gothic and 
Renaissance Periods with descriptions by Paul Vitry and André Michel. As 
for paintings—there are Italian, Flemish, and Dutch paintings from the 15th 
to the 17th Century with notices by Louis Demonts, French paintings 
described by Jamot, Guiffrey and Briére and Japanese by Gaston Migeon. 

The second volume with 56 plates was published in 1920 and forms a con- 
tinuation to the first. It deals with drawings, illuminated manuscripts and 
“objets d’art.” Of foreign drawings there is only one by Holbein and one by 
Francesco Guardi, all the others being French by Claude Gelée, Prudhon, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Chassériau and Degas with descriptions by Demonts, 
Briére, Guiffrey, Jamot and Léonce Bénédite. The fourteen Persian miniatures 
in 10 plates have been described by Migeon and as for the “objets d’art,” com- 
prising reliefs, statuettes, vases, ivories, enamels, bronzes, furniture, tapestries, 
etc., they also have been described by specialists on each subject, such as 
Edmond Pottier for Greek objects, Gaston Migeon for Oriental ones, Marquet 
de Vasselot for enamels, Carle Dreyfus for bronzes, and so on. 

The third volume illustrated with 50 plates deals with the acquisitions and 
donations to the Louvre in 1920 and embraces sculptures as well as paintings, 
drawings and “objets d’art” of various periods and countries. They are arranged 
and described in the same way as the first two volumes. 

The publication of the three volumes just described was undertaken by Mr. 
Demotte at a time when France was passing through one of the greatest crises 
in the history. It was an undertaking of the greatest difficulty but Mr. 
Demotte was not discouraged, and the result of his effort surpasses all expecta- 
tions. The work is beautifully edited, the plates are of the most perfect finish 
and the descriptions scholarly prepared. To terminate our notice we are 
going to quote a short extract from Mr. Barthou’s preface to the work with 
which he finishes his eulogistic pages and which translated into English reads: 
“Mr. Demotte has overcome all the material difficulties which seemed insur- 
mountable. He has created a work unique of its kind which satisfies the eye 
as well as the mind. The friends of the Louvre and of Art will be grateful to 
him for having shown, in publishing this work, that, in the same way as France 
and worthy of her, Art and the Louvre have persevered and vanquished all 
obstacles during the turmoil through which they and their country have 


passed.” 
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A History OF EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCULPTURE. By Chandler R. Post. 
Octavo. Illustrated. The Harvard University Press. 1921. 


An admirable history of European and American sculpture from the earliest 
times to the present day presented in attractiv~ form for the general reader. 
Professor Post’s arrangement of the various periods and schools results in a 
consecutive treatment that illustrates the development of taste and style in 
sculpture. His appraisal of the work of contemporary craftsmen is well bal- 
anced; his opinion of the “masters” of the past in proportion to their real 
merits. The volumes include estimates of little-known phases such as the 
Barocque and Rococo. The plates are well selected and mostly reproduced in 
full-page size. They would have served their purpose better if they had been 
printed on a fine coated paper rather than on the dull-finished stock used for 
the text. However, the work is extremely welcome and the books handsomely 
made. It is a pleasure to recommend them to anyone interested in sculpture 
as a fine art. 


ART AND RELIGION. By Van Ogden Vogt. Illustrated. Octavo. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. New Haven. 1921. 


The author of this suggestive book is to be thanked for a consistent and 
timely treatise upon a subject that has been too long neglected by both the 
clergy and the laity. Fortunately, from present indications the separation of 
art and religion which came about through mutual misunderstanding is not to 
end in divorce. Both parties are dependent on one another and only in the 
closest communion may be said to really fulfil their destinies—certainly divorce 
would menace the future of each. A number of edifices in this country, old 
and new, are illustrated to show the artistic development of native Church 
architecture. Another should be mentioned; a Church notable for a soaring 
spire of unusual grace and beauty in the old Long Island whaling port of Sag 
Harbor. Sculptors, painters, architects, clergymen and priests should own this 
volume and exhaust its very intelligent and convincing arguments. It is full 
of food for serious thought and an inspiration to those who took for a revival 
of the ancient glory of religion and art. 


HISTORIE DE L’ART. Depuis les premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’a nos jours— 
Ouvrage publié sous la Direction de M. André Michel—Librairie Armand 
Colin, Paris. 


After seven years of interruption comes the first part of the sixth volume of 
the well known “Histoire de |’Art” published under the direction of the eminent 
French art historian, M. André Michel. It is one of the most comprehensive 
and scholarly works dealing with the history of art in its various developments 
from the fall of the Roman Empire until our days. M. André Michel, who 
himself has written some of the best chapters in this work, has chosen, among 
his countrymen, the best authorities for each particular subject. The volumes, 
of which each is divided into two parts, and of which the first was published 
in 1905, are well and intelligently illustrated; each chapter closes with a good 
bibliography on the subject, and though some of the chapters are weaker than 
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others, the work as a whole is the best thing of its kind and covers in a general 
way, most of the problems concerning the history and evolution of art in 
Europe. 

The first part of the sixth volume just published deals with Art in the seven- 
teenth century in Italy, France, Flanders and Spain. 


Historic Houses oF SouTH CAROLINA. By Harriette Kershaw Leiding. IIlus- 
trated. Octavo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1921. 


The best of the old houses in South Carolina outside of Charleston are illus- 
trated and described briefly in this volume by Mrs. Leiding. Many fine ex- 
amples of Colonial and pre-Revolutionary architecture are presented for com- 
parison with later types and one discerns in them the influences that have in 
a measure determined the development of building in the South. Homes like 
“Hampton” on South Santee, built in 1730; “Hillcrest” in Saint Mark’s Parish, 
dating before the Revolution; the Gibbes house on Charleston Neck and “Dray- 
ton Hall” on the Ashley River, built in 1740, are not excelled by many of those 
built today. 


PHILADELPHIA SILVERSMITHS. 1682-1850. By Maurice Brix. Privately printed 
by the author. 1920. 


An exhaustive check list of some fourteen hundred silversmiths and allied 
craftsmen who worked in Philadelphia prior to 1850, including an appendix 
containing the names of others working in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and Virginia which are unmentioned in existing works on the American silver- 
smiths. Some two hundred and sixty of those working in Philadelphia flour- 
ished prior to 1800 and emphasize the importance of that city as a centre of 
production in Colonial days. The book is an invaluable one for all who are 
interested in the subject and promises an important work in the History of 
Philadelphia Silversmiths which the author has now in preparation. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Brix in that volume will arrange the text so as to treat the 
craftsmen chronologically. The present volume is handsomely printed on good 
paper and is a commendable piece of bookmaking. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. By Candace Wheeler. IIlus- 
trated. Octavo. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1921. 


The growth of the art of the needle in this country is traced in this well illus- 
trated volume from the work of the native Indians through Colonial times to 
the present day. Reproductions of the moccasins and pipe-bags of Sioux 
Indians, quilted coverlets, samplers of the seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, Moravian embroidery, embroidered “pictures,” fire 
screens, etc., and modern American tapestries add interest to the text. It is 
an attractive, interesting and popular presentation of a theme of perennial 
interest to women and to some men, as well. For a concise treatment of the 
subject it may be recommended to the needle-worker, the collector and the 
student of this fascinating form of art. 
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